monstrosity 
as praxis 
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She answered: “All your words are but to say: you ate a wom- 
an, and your part is in the house. But when the men have 
died in battle and honour, you have leave to be burned in the 
house, for the men will need it no more. But I am of the House 
of Eorl and not a serving-woman. 1 can ride and wield blade, and 
I do not fear either pain or death.” 


“What do you fear, lady?” he asked. 


“A cage,” she said. “To stay behind bars, until use and old 
age accept them, and all chance of doing great deeds is gone 
beyond recall or desire.” 


Eowyn and Aragorn, The Lord Of The Rings: The Two Towers. 
Italics mine. 
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“They look like big, good, strong hands. Don’t they? 
I always thought that’s what they were. My little 
friends... I couldn’t hold on to them. The Nothing 
pulled them right out of my hands. I failed.” 


The Rockbiter, The Neverending Story 
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introduction 


In Tolkien’s Middle-Earth, there are, in rough order of purity, elves, hobbits, 
humans, dwarves, orcs, and assorted monstrosities. 


In our world, there are white people, brown people, black people, and 
assorted other people of color... in rough order of white—established purity. 


This is no accident. As white people in the West systematically created the 
Other, there was a corresponding creation in Fantasia, the world of literary 
myth (as The Neverending Story has it.) In order for the heroes to be purely, 
unambiguously good, their enemies must be essentially bad, doomed from 
birth to be faceless and without agency, destined for slaughter. Sometimes 
the heroes are tempted by some evil device—the Ring (immanent power), 
or a Palantir (immanent knowledge)—or by some fallen angel of deceit, 
like Saruman. Never once are they tempted by or interested in orcs, though. 
Sometimes they are captured by the orcs, and wonder with dismay and 
revulsion at their vile ways. Orcs are horrible, faceless beasts to be put down, 
they conclude; nothing more. 


In recent fantasy, there’s a great deal more moral ambiguity; The Song of Ice 
And Fire is the obvious counterpoint to The Lord of the Rings. Everyone’s 
human, and most everyone has evil, destructive tendencies with relatable 
roots alongside human tenderness. The Magicians is another, a wistful elegy 
to Harry Potter and The Sword In The Stone, to childhood fantasy burning away 
in the grim sun of adult reality—it shows the most pathetic aspects of us 
as as we ate now. In it we see that biopower and total subsumption, the 
dread twins of our social reality, has extended even into Fantasia. There is no 
Outside; the Nothing is everywhere we can even imagine. 
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Still, Outside is the point of fantasy, right? We use it for two purposes: to 
escape into a prettier, more interesting world, one in which we can do the 
things we aren’t allowed here by social and physical laws; and to look at our 
reality on the slant—to use an anamorphic perspective, one that exposes 
and problematizes our world. It only seems fair, then, that we turn the same 
critical eye on fantasy itself. If it is the simultaneous record and dictator of 
out dreams, if it allows us to discover and push towards our own desires, 
we must identify the ways in which it is poisoned by society. We cannot 
reform away its problems, as we cannot reform society itself—but, perhaps, 
we can use fantasy to stretch the envelope, approach the Outside in a way 
that transcends the material and gives us a direction of movement. To avoid 
falling into ideology, we must do so ever critically. 


This is a silly vanity project for me, but it is also dear to my heart. I have 
tried to explore the classic relationships between orcs and people of color, 
hobbits and the Volk, elves and Europeans, and touched on their more 
recent elaborations. I next digressed into my own private imaginings, and my 
relationship to the Orc as a fantastic subject. Finally, I offer some thoughts 
and concerns about the relationship of fantasy itself to our struggle. I refer 
primarily to The Lord of the Rings, but to many others as well—whatever has 
informed my impressions of monstrosity as praxis. 


There is no West for us to escape to, and the Nothing surrounds us. I suggest 
we play the part of the monster. 


Part I/Appendix O: 
Tolkien and Orcs 


The word Orc comes from the Latin Orcus, the demonic Roman god of 
death. Its meaning has transformed in several stages: ‘underworld’, ‘hell’, 
‘devil’, ‘evil creature’ to ‘ogre’. Tolkien and the lexicons he used attributed 
the origin of the Old English orc to this Latin root. 


Tolkien experimented with different origins for the orcs, all evil. Generally, 
he describes them as the creation of Morgoth, the real Big Bad in Tolkien 
mythology (Sauron, the Satan-analogue more familiar to us, was just 
Morgoth’s servant—a lesser fallen Valar/angel.) In most versions, Morgoth 
tortured and twisted Elves, and/or bred them with animals or evil humans 
to produce Orcs; in others, he made Orcs as deliberately malformed copies 
of Elves. Morgoth was incapable of actual creation, and limited to twisting 
God’s originals, as Satan was in relation to demons. 


Orcs, therefore, have no genuine origins of their own; they are a pathological 
cancer of a race from the beginning, This is reminiscent of some 
interpretations of scenes from Abrahamic mythology. Lilith, the first woman 
(expelled from Eden for her refusal to bow to Adam’s authority) is said to 
give birth to demons, using nocturnal emissions to impregnate herself. More 
tellingly, the tale of Noah and Ham has long been a source of justification 
for racists. In one scene, Noah’s sons discuss what to do with their drunk, 
naked father. Shem and Japheth cover their father’s nakedness while averting 
their father’s eyes; Ham, according to various interpretations and legends, 
laughed at his father, gossiped about him, or otherwise committed lewd 
transgressions. For this, Ham’s offspring were cursed: 
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And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his younger son had 
done unto him. And he said, Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. And he said, Blessed be the LORD God 
of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japheth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. 


Genesis 9, 24-27 
dddddeeeeeeeecdcececces) 
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At the time, this legend served to justify the subjugation of Canaanites, 
Ham’s descendants, to Israelites, Shem’s descendants. In later centuries, 
it was commonly used to explain and justify the subjugation of blacks to 
whites. The curse, whites argued, was that of black skin, and doomed Ham’s 
descendants to being “hewers of wood and carriers of water.” (Joshua 9:23) 
While still part of the human race, and sharing a common ancestry with 
whites, blacks were retroactively given a slave status, pronounced by a man 
holding the authority of God Himself. 


There is a difference here between this account and Orcish origin stories— 
Orcs were twisted by Morgoth, never by God or His agents. It is unclear to 
me if Tolkien felt that a kind, loving God could not possibly have doomed a 
whole group of people for the mistakes of one ancestor, and thus altered his 
analogue to place the blame on the explicitly evil party, or if he wrote such 
an otherwise similar account unconscious of the Biblical parallels. Tolkien 
was a devout Catholic; either history seems possible. In either case, he wrote 
so long after the end of state-sanctioned slavery in Britain that the myth had 
grown less necessary to the maintenance of a white existence untroubled 
by moral qualms, even an uncomfortable thought for all but the most racist 
whites. 


All of this is not to say that Orcs were written as a strict analogue for black 
people; Tolkien’s racism was broader than that. In a private letter, Tolkien 
describes the Orcs as “squat, broad, flat-nosed, sallow-skinned, with wide 
mouths and slant eyes... ... degraded and repulsive versions of the (to 
Europeans) least lovely Mongol-types.” (The Letters of J. B. R. Tolkien) Orcs 
are incredibly violent, abusing each other as well as their enemies; they are 
stupid, lazy, endless in number, and vile by nature. They even eat the flesh of 
sentient creatures. If these descriptions sound familiar, it is because we have 
heard whites use them all out lives to justify oppressing people of color. Orcs 
are simply an exemplification of these racist imaginings. 


Tolkien probably did not think of himself as a racist. In 1938, he responded 
to an inquiry about his ethnic status from a German publishing house so: 
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25 July 1938 
20 Northmoor Road, Oxford 


Dear Sirs, 


Thank you for your letter. I regret that lam not clear as to what you 
intend by arisch. 1am not of Aryan extraction: that is Indo-Iranian; as 
far as | am aware none of my ancestors spoke Hindustani, Persian, 
Gypsy, or any related dialects. But if I am to understand that you 
are enquiring whether I am of Jewish origin, I can only reply that I 
regret that I appear to have no ancestors of that gifted people. My 
great-great-erandfather came to England in the eighteenth century 
from Germany: the main part of my descent is therefore purely 
English, and Iam an English subject — which should be sufficient. 
I have been accustomed, nonetheless, to regard my German name 
with pride, and continued to do so throughout the period of the 
late regrettable war, in which I served in the English army. I cannot, 
however, forbear to comment that if impertinent and irrelevant 
inquiries of this sort are to become the rule in matters of literature, 
then the time is not far distant when a German name will no longer 
be a source of pride. 


Your enquiry is doubtless made in order to comply with the laws 
of your own country, but that this should be held to apply to the 
subjects of another state would be improper, even if it had (as it 
has not) any bearing whatsoever on the merits of my work or its 
sustainability for publication, of which you appear to have satisfied 
yourselves without reference to my Abstammung. 


I trust you will find this reply satisfactory, and remain yours faithfully, 
J. R. R. Tolkien 
The Letters of J.B.R. Tolkien 
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Still, the question of whether one considers oneself racist has never counted 
for much in the face of one’s practice. It would have been so easy for Tolkien 
to present the Orcs differently. He could have given them a motive for 
acting as they did; he could have provided readers with exceptional Orcs. He 
could have written the story of their coercion by an evil ruler, as he did for 
the Hobbits who participated in the miniature fascist state that greeted the 
members of the Fellowship upon their return. This section, however, is one 
of few in The Lord Of The Rings in which one can find genuine moral conflict 
experienced by complex characters who possess some amount of free will, 
and it is easily resolved upon Saruman’s defeat. Frodo, the good man whose 
perspective has been complicated by his experience of war, takes his concerns 
about the state of his home with him when he sails away to the West, where 
they cannot trouble the lives of other hobbits. (One wonders if the Valar 
were simply tited when they planned this war, the end of their relevance to 
Middle-Earth. Slumber-party for all transcendent moral authorities in Aman!) 


Class is wrapped up in it too, and all of the other dark threads that permeated 
the open conflicts of the past century. Tolkien’s Hobbits, the British middle- 
class, are shown as good-natured homebodies trying to stay afloat in a 
chaotic world of conflict and evil. In his critique “Epic Pooh”, to which 
we shall return shortly, Michael Moorcock remarks, “Like Chesterton, and 
other orthodox Christian writers who substituted faith for artistic rigour 
he [Tolkien] sees the petit bourgeoisie, the honest artisans and peasants, as 
the bulwark against Chaos. These people are always sentimentalized in such 
fiction because traditionally, they are always the last to complain about any 
deficiencies in the social status quo.” If Elves are the bourgeosis, and Orcs 
the skulking, darksome lumpen, it is to the Hobbits that we must turn to save 
us as the Elves sail away into the past. While one could choose to admire 
and identify with the anti-modern romanticization of the countryside and 
its people that permeates the trilogy, one must also be reminded of Wagnet’s 
fascist mythic arcs, and of the reactionary Volkische ideology that gave rise to 
Nazi Germany. When class and race meet in the hands of those with power, 
the result is always the same. 


Coming from an Englishman who wrote much of the darkest portions of 
his series while participating in WWI, this similarity is unsurprising, even if 
it did not stem from malice. Novels ate so often a portrait of the author; 
Tolkien wrote what he knew, and it is inflected by how he viewed the world. 
But for all the beautiful, sad, evocative descriptions of combat, comradery, 
and suffering his wartime experiences gave to his writing, he could find no 
pity, no understanding of the enemy to add as well. He could not see how 


the fascism that informed the ideology of the Nazis he replied so sharply 
to informed his own perspective. He could not expand his opposition of 
obviously evi/ authority to a// authority, or from the racism of the Germans 
to the racism in his heart. 


His myopia is all the more disappointing for its specificity. This lack of depth 
when it comes to sentient interaction is shown up in stark contrast to his 
otherwise rich, complex worldbuilding. He created a huge historical and 
mythological backdrop for Middle-Earth, described landscapes in endless 
detail, and developed several entire languages—but yet could not be bothered 
to go beyond a strict good/evil duality for any race but hobbits (and perhaps 
Men.) Gollum is pitable, terrifying, relatable—and a hobbit, twisted and 
broken by love of power. One cannot imagine an Orc as Tolkien describes 
them suffering the same conflict as Smeagol, or, indeed, being chosen by the 
Ring at all. 


For this flatness, Tolkien has been widely criticized by recent fantasy authors. 
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If the Shire is a suburban garden, Sauron and his henchmen are that 
old bourgeois bugaboo, the Mob—mindless football supporters 
throwing their beer-bottles over the fence the worst aspects 
of modern urban society represented as the whole by a fearful, 
backward-yearning class for whom “good taste” is synonymous 
with “restraint” (pastel colours, murmured protest) and “civilized” 
behaviour means “conventional behaviour in all circumstances”. 
This is not to deny that courageous characters are found in The Lord 
of the Rings, or a willingness to fight Evil (never really defined), but 
somehow those courageous characters take on the aspect of retired 
colonels at last driven to write a letter to The Times and we are not 
sure—because Tolkien cannot really bring himself to get close to 
his proles and their satanic leaders—if Sauron and Co. ate quite as 
evil as we're told. 
After all, anyone who hates hobbits can’t be all bad. 

Michael Moorcock, “Epic Pooh” 
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When people dis fantasy—mainstream readers and SF readers 
alike—they are almost always talking about one sub-genre of 
fantastic literature. They are talking about Tolkien, and Tolkien’s 
innumerable heirs. Call it ‘epic’, or ‘high’, or ‘genre’ fantasy, this 
is what fantasy has come to mean. Which is misleading as well as 
unfortunate. 


Tolkien is the wen on the arse of fantasy literature. His oeuvre is 
massive and contagious—you can’t ignore it, so don’t even try. The 
best you can do is consciously try to lance the boil. And there’s 
a lot to dislike—his cod-Wagnerian pomposity, his boys-own- 
adventure glorying in war, his small-minded and reactionary love 
for hierarchical status-quos, his belief in absolute morality that 
blurs moral and political complexity. Tolkien’s clichés—elves ‘n’ 
dwarfs ‘n’ magic rings—have spread like viruses. He wrote that the 
function of fantasy was ‘consolation’, thereby making it an article 
of policy that a fantasy writer should mollycoddle the reader. 


That is a revolting idea, and one, thankfully, that plenty of fantasists 
have ignored. 
China Miéville 
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As Miéville suggests, it doesn’t have to be this way. Fantasy authors, all of 
whom owe a certain debt to Tolkien, have been writing with greater care and 
complexity ever since. I have recently been enjoying Scott Lynch’s Gentleman 
Bastard seties (the story of criminals who live in a dystopic, fantastic, far- 
future world), and liked his response to a critique by a reader even more: 
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Your characters are unrealistic stereotypes of political correctness. Is it really 
necessary for the sake of popular sensibilities to have in a fantasy what we have 
in the real world? I read fantasy to get away from politically correct cliches. 


God, yes! If there’s one thing fantasy is just crawling with these days 
it’s widowed black middle-aged pirate moms. 


Real sea pirates could not be controlled by women, they were vicous rapits [sic] 
and murderers and I am sorry to say it was a man’s world. It is unrealistic wish 
fulfilment for you and your readers to have so many female pirates, especially if 
you want to be politically correct about it! 


First, I will pretend that your last sentence makes sense because it 
will save us all time. Second, now you’re pissing me off. 


You know what? Yeah, Zamira Drakasha, middle-aged pirate 
mother of two, is a wish-fulfillment fantasy. I realized this as she 
was evolving on the page, and you know what? I fucking embrace it. 


Why shouldn’t middle-aged mothers get a wish-fulfillment character, 
you sad little bigot? Everyone else does. H.L. Mencken once wrote 
that “Every normal man must be tempted at times to spit on his 
hands, hoist the black flag, and begin slitting throats.” I can’t think 
of anyone to whom that applies more than my own mom, and the 
mothers on my friends list, with the incredible demands on time 
and spirit they face in their efforts to raise their kids, preserve their 
families, and save their own identity/sanity into the bargain. 
.. You don’t like it? Don’t buy my books. Get your own fictional 
universe. Your cabbage-water vision of worldbuilding bores me to 
tears. 

Scott Lynch 
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George R. R. Martin’s series The Song Of Ice And Fire was written as a 
deliberate step away from Tolkien’s framework. All of the characters are 
human, and not all of them are white; women are real, complex people, not 
just love interests or a token thrown to satisfy the complaints of tomboy 
daughters. While some elements remain problematic (Daenarys and the 
Dothraki, most noticably), it is very difficult to find a facelessly evil enemy, 
ot a good-natured, humble representative of the forces of good. 
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I admire Tolkien greatly. His books had enormous influence on 
me. And the trope that he sort of established—the idea of the 
Dark Lord and his Evil Minions—in the hands of lesser writers 
over the years and decades has not served the genre well. It has 
been beaten to death. The battle of good and evil is a great 
subject for any book and certainly for a fantasy book, but I think 
ultimately the battle between good and evil is waged within the 
individual human heart and not necessarily between an army of 
people dressed in white and an army of people dressed in black. 
When I look at the world, I see that most real living breathing 
human beings are grey. 

George R. R. Martin 
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You might notice that my examples of better efforts are still drawn from 
the work of white men; as a fantasy reader, I have inherited the faults of 
the genre. Fantasy authors of color are being published more frequently 
these days, although still more as an exception than as a rule. As you might 
expect, their work tends to avoid many of the racist traps Tolkien blundered 
into. Female authors are much more prominent than they used to be, too. 
A partial list of fantasy authors of color and white female authors can be 
found in the back of this zine... although I know that representation is far 
from a solution. 


part II: Orcs as the revolutionary subject 
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you cannot break me, my heart is of a slave 
Eyezon 
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As the fantasy authors I quoted pointed out, Tolkien’s racism is part of an 
entire package of Eurocentric assumptions, of class privilege... and of 
unquestioned belief in How Things Are Supposed To Be—in divine order, 
purity, a perfection outside this world. Philip Pullman responds to the latter 
tendency in his trilogy His Dark Materials, the story of children attacking God 
Himself; an attack of the innocent upon the idea of innocence. Could Tolkien 
have ever imagined such an attack on God, and led by such protagonists? 
Long before Pullman, William Blake did. 
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Albions Angel wrathful burnt 

Beside the Stone of Night; and like the Eternal Lions howl 

In famine & war, reply’d. Art thou not Orc, who serpent-form’d 
Stands at the gate of Enitharmon to devour her children; 
Blasphemous Demon, Antichrist, hater of Dignities; 


Lover of wild rebellion, and transgresser of Gods Law; 
Why dost thou come to Angels eyes in this terrific form? 


The terror answerd: I am Orc, wreath’d round the accursed tree: 
The times are ended; shadows pass the morning gins to break; 
The fiery joy, that Urizen perverted to ten commands, 

What night he led the starry hosts thro’ the wide wilderness: 

That stony law I stamp to dust: and scatter religion abroad 

To the four winds as a torn book, & none shall gather the leaves; 
But they shall rot on desart sands, & consume in bottomless deeps; 
To make the desarts blossom, & the deeps shrink to their fountains, 
And to renew the fiery joy, and burst the stony roof. 

That pale religious letchery, seeking Virginity, 

May find it in a harlot, and in coarse-clad honesty 

The undefil’d tho’ ravish’d in her cradle night and morn: 

Por every thing that lives is holy, life delights in life; 

Because the soul of sweet delight can never be defil’d... 


William Blake, America, A Propheccy 
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Blake wrote this seditious piece in 1793, in support and hopes for the 
American Revolution; he was disillusioned, however, when slavery continued 
in the newly constituted United States, and when no sensual revolution 
accompanied the change in government. In this work, Orc—a black slave— 
represents the creative, liberatory force of rebellion against God and the 
government; he has an apocalyptic vision, and uses it to inspire revolution. 


The story opens with a nameless “dark virgin” bringing Orc refreshments. 
She is indigenous, and is here to represent all of America. When he speaks 
to her, she smiles and says, 


“T know thee, I have found thee, & I will not let thee go; 
Thou art the image of God who dwells in darkness of Africa; 
And thou art fall’n to give me life in regions of dark death.” 


She begs him to liberate her land from oppression. Endless revolt follows: 
Orc’s flames consume the continent, defeat the angels and their “law-built 
heaven,” and destroy the bonds of martiage. 


Clearly, it is a problem that these symbolic characters are racialized as they 
are, and made so by a white man; no one person can represent a land, a 
people, a spirit, anything but themselves. And, for all of Blake’s wild fantasy, 
he did not imagine anything so revolutionary as the freedom of America 
from white people; for him, apparently, white settlers were easily represented 
by a woman of the race they had, in real life, been busily annihilating. Still, 
all symbols are racialized; that racialization is only invisible to white people 
when the symbols are white, like so many symbols of Liberty or Justice with 
whom we are familiar. I do not choose to reject these characters because 
of the baggage Blake displays in his depiction of them. Tolkien wrote us 
a chess game, with one side white, one side black, and every move written 
down centuries ago and known to us by rote. Blake was at least attempting to 
record a game dreamt of mostly in secret, even if his version of the dream is 
cast in the sepia tone of his Eurocentrism. 


Iam no literary critic, and when I began reading about this poem, I realized 
that a deep analysis of it is beyond me. (1 am indebted to The Many-Headed 
Aydra for bringing it to my attention.) Still, I find it an inspiring coincidence 
that Orc, this black symbol of revolt, shares a name with the fantastical 
monsters we have been discussing until now. What could it mean to take it 
seriously? 
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The American idea of racial progress is 
measured by how fast I become white. 
James Baldwin 
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european fears, brown liberation 


Most obviously, Blake’s idea is a beautiful one: oppressed people rising up to 
throw off their chains, and spreading the spirit of rebellion so far throughout 
the land that even the beneficiaries of that oppression stop obeying social 
rules and turn to fight God and his angels. It is nearly the direct opposite of 
Tolkien’s story, which is on one level about removing an imbalancing weapon 
(the Ring as nuclear option), but is otherwise about restoring peace and order 
by putting down the rampaging green hordes and restoring a God-sanctioned 


king to his crown. Take Sauron out of the picture, that demon-analogue; he 





was always a false lead. (You could, if you wanted to play devil’s advocate, 
leave him in and think of him as Lucifer the Lightbringer... or, if you prefer 
to maintain the analogy to our times, perhaps he is the tyrant of the people.) 
Without him, and without Gandalf (he White) to tell us whose side we’re 
on, what would we take away from the story? There are the gruesome details 
of the enemy’s brutality, of course, so like the tales of the alarming habits of 
the natives that European adventurers used to regale their loved ones with 
in letters. Those of us who are their children (and not the children of their 
victims, who always knew) can see through all that now, if we choose to. 
We know of the horrors European occupation brought to so many places; 
we can aim a critical eye at the xenophobia and racism that inflects their 
descriptions. Such depictions are simply gruesome attempts to justify the 
evil of colonization. 


Are we to believe, then, that the Men and Elves of Middle-Earth—if they 
were real people, not two-dimensional mascots representing The Home 
Team—are blameless and pure? (Let us not forget what Tolkien made of 
Dwarves: a blatant Jewish stereotype, from their ‘mysterious’ history and 
wealth to their status as a dispossessed people, whom the Hobbits will 
graciously aid in their return. Tolkien deliberately made that allegory, but saw 
it as unproblematic.) Boromir and Denethor committed sins, of course— 
but only the grand, respectable sins of lusting after too much power. We 
do not hear about the petty sins they must have perpetuated or overlooked 
every day as rulers. Even if they were fallible, we are assured that Aragorn 
will not be... if for no better reason than the blood of Numenor that flows 
through his veins. Still, he seems like a nice enough guy in the books; no 
doubt his rule will be about ensuring civil rights for all, and accepting floral 
wreaths from grateful children. If he or his fighters have committed atrocities 
against Orcs—murder, rape, torture, exploitation, colonization—what of it? 
Everyone knows they'd do the same to us if they could; the hobbits have 
written such a charming little story about it. 


Blake’s alternate vision is inspiring and powerful because he begins from 
a different premise: that those who hold power now are the villains, that 
the shining city upon the hill is the real Mordor, that liberation necessarily 
lies within the collective acts of those who are oppressed, rather than the 
champions who will next turn against them. He sees divine support as the 
conspiracy between God and the mighty to hold everyone else down, rather 
than as proof of the natural order of the world. For too long have we listened 
to the priests and wizards and kings who tell us our conditions are natural 
and right... it is time, Blake argues, for us to turn against them. 


Udddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd 


There is a great glory of weapons that is in it, borne by the 
fair-haired and the beautiful. MM mannerly they ate, as a young girl, 
but with the hearts of boon comrades and the courage of 
lions. And when one has been with them and is parted fro 
them, he is nine days longing for their company... 


B 


CEES 


L/ 


Diane Duane, 4 Wizard Abroad. Italics mine. 
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if beauty is not what we are, 
the concept itself is our enemy 


Here’s what anarchists usually say: the spectacle is created by capitalism to 
enslave our minds, to control our gaze, to justify endless sorts of oppression; 
now it is its own site of capitalist production in an increasingly disembodied, 
abstracted world. We must attack the means by which it is transmitted to us, 
destroy the institutions that tell us what to love and fight for, and learn to love 
ourselves and each other honestly, to see what’s really there. 


This is good, a far sight better than what we’re usually offered. Here is my 
beef with it: it does not go far enough. It suggests that there is a back to go 
to, an essential nafure that is healthy, a reality that breaks with the soulless 
modernity that surrounds us, a happiness that is just beyond our grasp. I 
dispute all of these things. I prefer the ugly, fragmented, complicated view 
that we are all constructed beings in a constructed world, with no alternative 
left; it’s another moment of Orcs vs. Elves to me. Appeals to the natural are 
no different than appeals to the divine, the system Blake knew we had to 
overthrow in order to break free. We need only look to history to see this; 
time to break Godwin’s Law... 


Volk is the German word for peopl. In the 19th century, it came to stand 
for the movement and ideology that created a hospitable environment for 
Nazism to grow and flourish. One of its main tenets was that people are 
bound to the land by blood, that there is a natural correspondence between 
humans and the landscape they hail from. Germans who identified with 
this line of thought saw themselves as noble, romantic, blood heirs to the 
history and tradition embedded in their country... and others who lived 
in Germany as displaced interlopers who were distorting their culture by 
introducing notions and devices of modernity. They valorized peasant life 
as being close to the land, spiritually relevant, the opposite of the sterile 
cold cityscape. They came to identify Jews with modernity, with finance, with 
all they believed was going wrong with Germany. They did not invent anti- 
Semitism, and many Volkish thinkers weren’t explicitly anti-Semitic... but 
they provided an ideological justification for it, a sense of moral certitude; 
they elevated to a point of spiritual practice what was previously just a vulgar 
and common opinion. 


It is an odd background for such a modernist movement as fascism, but 
ultimately a powerful one. At the end of his excellent book on this topic, 
George Mosse concludes, “That the Volkism ideology, wedded as it was to 
anti-modernity, could be absorbed by the modern mass movement techniques 
of National Socialism led to its final realization.” Once the young radical 
Nazis came up with a psychopathic Hitler who knew how to stir the people, 
the final necessary element was in place. I am reviewing all of this to try to get 
closer to one of the earlier elements, the common thread between Volkish 
ideas and some current conceptualizations around nature: essentialism, a 
reactionary ideology I see as a key component of fascism. 


Essentialism is the view that we are natural creatures, whose bodies and 
environments dictate our inner selves in some way; that there are generalized 
characteristics, physical and spiritual, without which a woman is not a woman, 
to name its most familiar deployment. I think this is utter shit. Perhaps there 
was some natural world, long ago, before a growing mass of humans separated 
themselves from it and destroyed everything with greed and coercion; and, 
of course, | am horrified by the environmental destruction that surrounds 
me, and I believe it should be stopped by any means necessary. The revenge 
of the Fangorn Ents on Saruman’s great furnace, his factories and literal 
ivory tower, speaks to me as much as anyone. 


But... the Ents, Tom Bombadil, and the Wild Men of Dunland, are the only 
wild people in Tolkien’s otherwise domesticated, agrarian landscape, and all of 
them are fading away (not being murdered by colonizers, I notice.) Our world 
is a few steps further along. The indigenous people whites have not already 
executed must struggle for their bare existence. We have colonized the whole 
world, ripped open every private refuge, murdered so many, eaten every scrap 
of authenticity and newness. Nothing—and especially no one—is completely 
pure, sacred, healthy; everywhere is toxicity, artificiality, construction. I do 
not think we should fetishize this destruction, the constructions we have 
fueled from it, or the (largely constructed) memories of what preceded it. I 
think, instead, that we should take CrimethInc’s edict as strictly as possible: 
beauty must be defined as what we are, or else the concept itself is our enemy. 
What many of us are now is neither natural nor artificial—we are between, 
we are monstrous, and we are in opposition to everything. We are Orcs, the 
placeless, the lumpen, the dispossessed. When we accept this and stop leaning 
into the image of Elves and Fangorn that Tolkien presents us with, when we 
stop objectifying and fetishizing “primitive cultures”, stop gazing into our 
images of a nature we have never experienced rather than the world that 
actually surrounds us—then we can begin to fight, then we can participate in 
the all-consuming fire Blake imagined for us. 


There is no return to an idyllic past (nor is there any guarantee that the past 
was actually idyllic for most people, although I cannot deny that it was better 
for the planet.) Certainly modernity brings with it many horrors; Tolkien 
depicted only some of them. I do not celebrate those horrors, and I wish to see 
them destroyed as much as anyone. But I will not join in Tolkien’s reactionary 
valorization of the quiet English countryside to justify myself, nor will I 
celebrate a collapse of civilization that must necessarily mean the deaths of 
billions. Globalization, technology, and scientific advancement have created 
a world that cannot survive without them, and are simultaneously destroying 
it. I do not expect science to save us, though I might wish otherwise; nor do I 
expect the past to return. The Entwives walked away a long time ago. 


Perhaps there is an Outside, but it has no present material implications for the 
living, although we may dream of it, or almost touch it in certain moments. In 
terms of my practice, however, I have no hopes, no expectations of the future 
or affection for the past. All I can do is come to grips with my present, with 
my own life, and with the rage I feel against my surroundings. In doing so, I 
see that lam a modern construct; I could not exist in any world but this one... 
and that there is also no future for me here. I exist in this world primarily as 
a pair of hands performing domestic labor, as a series of exertions made by 


muscles fed by welfare, as the coerced smile of affective labor... but perhaps 
also as a bogeyman in the night, a werewolf under the moon, an Orc in a 
horde. I survive now by the moments in which my comrades and I are able 
to fight openly, even if it is in the smallest ways. 


Is it any wonder, then, that when I look with adult eyes at the fantasy that fed 
my starving young soul on dreams, I see it very differently? Even Eowyn is 
sad to me now, she who was best beloved of my childhood... by design, as 
Tolkien wrote her so his tomboy daughter could have a character with whom 
to relate. But even Eowyn fights because of her love for a man; she is most 
courageous in her sadness, in her inability to conform to the world. 


At last, Tolkien folds her away into her correct role as a woman by having 
marry Faramir, the good guy. We are told that she plans to tend gardens 
in peace, her small part in undoing the devastation done to the country by 
the war, as well as the damage done to her soul by her acts of unnatural, 
“unwomanly” violence. Tolkien was determined to return her to nature, in 
more ways than one. He could not have his daughter becoming /vo rebellious. 
To me, this is Eowyn’s tragedy, one wrought by essentialism... and it is in 
solidarity with her that I would carry on her old fight. 


till we have faces 


Lisdsddddidissisdisisssstssissssisbidisdidicsise 


Arthur, and the well, and the dumb-bells which were to make him 
worthy of Arthur, and the ache in his tired arms from swinging 
them--all these were at the back of the boy’s mind as he tilted the 
tin hat backward and forward between his fingers, but there was a 
more insistent thought in his head also. It was a thought about the 
face in the metal, and about the thing which must have gone wrong 
in the depths of his spirit to make a face like that. He was not a 
self-deceiver. He knew that whichever way he turned the morion, 
it would tell him the same story. He had already decided that when 
he was a grown knight he would give himself a melancholy title. He 
was the eldest son, so he was bound to be knighted, but he would 
not call himself Sir Lancelot. He would call himself the Chevaker 
Mal Fet—the Ill-Made Knight. 


T.H. White, The Once and Future King 
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I am not attempting to speak for anyone but myself in this next section, 
particularly in relation to gender. 


CS. Lewis is known, of course, for writing The Chronicles of Narnia, a Christian 
allegory. Fewer people are familiar with his book T7/ We Have Faces, a retelling 
of the myth of Psyche and Apollo. In the original myth, Psyche’s nameless 
sister is jealous of Psyche’s good fortune when Apollo falls in love with her. 
She convinces Psyche to bring a light to bed and look at the god—something 
Apollo expressly forbade Psyche from doing. When Psyche follows her 
sister’s advice, she is blinded by the divine beauty of the god and must spend 
her whole life roaming the earth as a disembodied soul, weeping. 


Lewis was disturbed by this story, so he wrote another, narrated by Psyche’s 
sister; he named her Orual, and made her a much more dimensional person. 
In this version, she explains that she acted out of the most intense love for 
her sister, out of a desire to protect her from what she assumes is a predatory 
man (and, really, how is Apollo not a predator?) Her sister is physically and 
spiritually beautiful, and Orual loves her more than anything. Orual is ugly, 
herself. 


When she realizes the injury she has accidentally done to her sister, she wants 
to die, but is compelled to keep engaging with the world. By the end of the 
story, Orual has become the ruler of her kingdom, and a powerful judge and 
warrior, but no one since her sister has loved her—she has literally gained a 
kingdom, yet lost the whole world. She writes the story to confront the gods 
with their monstrous cruelty to her and her sister, and to clear up the facts, 
having heard the version we are familiar with told by a priest of the cult that 
has formed around her sister. 


Orual is another aspect of Orc—one of the shapeless ugly plot devices in the 
stories we grow up with, who appears despicable and worthless, but whom 
might really have her own worth, her own reasons for existence, her own 
struggle. As a teenager, I was moved by Orual’s struggle with the gods, and 
by the depths of her suffering from their cruelty—but, honestly, I was moved 
just as much by her ugliness, a corollary heavensent cruelty. Ugliness is a 
necessary characteristic of the Orc—the material impression from which we 
extrapolate evil. And, while men can be ugly, it is women who are judged 
primarily by their beauty: the Other who is further othered. Orual’s struggle 
spoke to me because I have never been pretty, and so never felt I was a 
woman; have always been ugly, and, so, always felt I was evil. The question 
Orual faces, the doom in her life, is whether because she was hated by the 
gods from the start and made so, or if it is because she has failed the tests 
they have sent her. I wonder too. 


To say I am not a woman because I am ugly is quite a statement, I know, 
one that must run counter to many peoples’ experiences... and one that must 
come from inherited oppressions, one that defines a woman by a man’s gaze, 
people of color by the standards of whites, and so on. It is still how I have 
experienced myself, whatever it is informed by. Many people, including most 
women, might locate a woman’s essence in her body, or in her identity, or 
in how she lives. For me, the realization that I was not a woman, while it 
was based on many other factors, unfolded slowly and in unison with my 
realization that I was not beautiful. I saw that men did not want me, that I 
was encouraged to develop my mind and to run free as a tomboy out of the 
sort of kindness you might show a dog—not because of women’s rights, but 
because I was less than a woman; which is much less than a man... neither 
a subject nor an object, but a damaged commodity. You might think this 
identification, this self-recognition in the pages of a novel was painful, but it 
was liberating because it was true. I saw myself in Orual even more intimately 
than I see myself in Orcs. Our social reality tells us we are monstrously ugly; 
we ate unnecessary to men, and therefore an affront to them. Fair enough. 


Of course, it is not so hard for me; I can think of many situations in which 
the “failure” to be pretty enough for a man—or to be suspiciously masculine 
in appearance or manner—means a womans death. No one is trying to kill 
me, at least not as often as they are trying to kill trans women, or many 
feminine male-assigned people. Too, since there is no winning in patriarchy’s 
game, life is not easy for pretty, feminine, cis women either; sometimes, as I 
see my friends experience constant sexual harassment, I am grateful that no 
one does that to me. Still, my pain is the only one I can accurately know, and 
I have heard it echoed by many others. 


I came to embrace my fate. I started injecting testosterone, cut off the breasts 
T always hated, started going by male pronouns. I sometimes get respect now 
from men now, albeit one mixed with a constant uncertainty and challenge, 
rather that the total disregard I experienced before; our interactions are even 
more desexualized. Women look at me with emotions mixing in their eyes— 
suspicion, concern, sometimes attraction, and, most valuably to me: trust... a 
trust that I worry that I will betray, as Orual did to Psyche. Under any gaze, 
I feel like Orual, wearing a veil to mask her broken heart and her ugliness, 
and by doing so rule the kingdom. I often secretly think that I am no more 
a man than I am a woman... and God knows I hate and despise men. I am 
inauthentic even in this. What I feel like, more than anything, is a monster: 
twisted, ugly, but with a heart like anyone. Like an Orc. Perhaps this is identity, 
or even character armor, but I find it the least offensive thing available to me. 


Every act of violence we experience is converted into a survival story, these 
days—you are told to value yourself and to be strong, or else you’re— 
what? Weak, a victim, someone who gave up, no matter what horrifying shit 
was done to you. You are encouraged to shape your narrative into a form 
acceptable to society, to turn the rip of your life into a patch that gives it 
saleable character... or else to just die. Refusing that choice can serve as a 
starting place. More broadly, refusing the peace offering of representation is 
necessary; it’s a trap that occurs in fantasy as well as in our lives. There are 
stories now with Orcish main characters; you can play half-orcs (conceived 
in rape, twisted and embittered by their terrible births, naturally) in tabletop 
games. In terms of overt gestures, people are more often writing strong 
female characters. Sometimes this can feel inspiring; who doesn’t like Buffy? 
But, taken as a whole, it is capitalism’s strategic attempt to market to a freshly 
recuperated population. The same is true for trans men. We are represented 
in glossy magazines, online stores, porn, mainstream tv shows; now there 
trans masculine characters in fantasy. (O Brienne!) The world is making it 


clear that, should I be interested in becoming less defiant, less intransigent— 
willing to put the past in the past—it will work with me. It reflects my image 
back to me as a sort of plea. But, because of the very nature of what this 
world made me—the abuse, the indifference, and the overt hatred I have 
experienced from the time I was small—I cannot move on, cannot forget, 
cannot make peace. I am a monster, and I choose to use that as a weapon 
rather than leaning into its implications as a commodified identity. 


As ve said, my belief is that nature is no longer a relevant question to 
consider... if it was ever anything but a horrifying means of classification, 
the first step in murder. We are what we say we are, how we relate to each 
other, and what society says to us, all at once. Of course I am not ugly, 
depraved, monstrous: I am myself only, beautiful to my lovers, a friend to 
my comrades, a parent to my child, an enemy to my foes. But when I look in 
the eyes of those enemies, a monster is reflected back to me, and I am ready 
to embrace that vision in my dealings with them. I am toxic, corrupt, evil; I 
would cut down their heroes in battle and eat their flesh as greedily as they 
might imagine. Why not? They eat my body up as they force me to labor, they 
devour my lovers with their gaze; they imprison my friends; they will even 
torture my child in her time. Why should I look at their visions of perfection 
and see anything for me? I will perform as I am written: I will destroy. 


Ey) 
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“And there’s no one left in the human world,” Atreyu asked in a 
whisper, “who doesn’t hate and fear us?” 

“T know of none,” said Gmork. “And it’s not surprising, because 
you yourselves, once you’re there, can’t help working to make 
humans believe that Fantasia doesn’t exist.” 

“Doesn't exist?” the bewildered Atreyu repeated. 

“That’s right, sonny,” said Gmork. “In fact, that’s the heart of the 
matter. Don’t you see? If humans believe Fantasia doesn’t exist, 
they won’t get the idea of visiting your country. And as long as 
they don’t know you creatures of Fantasia as you really are, the 
Manipulators do what they like with them.” 

“What can they dor” 

“Whatever they please. When it comes to controlling human 
behavior, there’s no better instrument than lies. Because, you see, 
humans live by beliefs. And beliefs can be manipulated. The power 
to manipulate beliefs is the only thing that counts. That’s why I 
sided with the powerful and served them—because I wanted to 
share their power.” 

“T want no part in it!” Atreyu cried out. 

“Take it easy, you little fool,” the werewolf growled. “When your 
turn comes to jump into the Nothing, you too will be a nameless 
servant of power, with no will of your own. Who knows what use 
they will make of you? Maybe you'll help them persuade people 
to buy things they don’t need, or hate things they know nothing 
about, or hold beliefs that make them easy to handle, or doubt the 
truths that might save them. Yes, you little Fantasian, big things 
will be done in the human world with your help, wars started, 
empires founded...” 


The Neverending Story, Michael Ende 
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The Witch shook her head... “Come, all of you. Put away these childish 
tricks. I have work for you all in the real world. There is no Narnia, no 
Overworld, no sky, no sun, no Aslan...” 

Puddleglum, desperately gathering all his strength, walked over to the fire. 
Then he did a very brave thing... He stamped on the fire, grinding a large 
part of it into ashes on the hearth. And three things happened at once. 
First, the sweet, heavy smell grew very much less. For though the whole 
fire had not been put out, a good bit of it had, and what remained smelled 
very largely of burnt Marsh-wiggle, which is not at all an enchanting 
smell. This instantly made everyone’s brain far clearer. 

Secondly, the Witch, in a loud, terrible voice, utterly different from all 
the sweet tones she had been using up till now, called out, “What are you 
doing? Dare to touch my fire again, mud-filth, and Ill turn the blood into 
fire inside your veins.” 

Thirdly, the pain itself made Puddleglum’s head for a moment perfectly 
clear and he knew exactly what he really thought. There is nothing like a 
good shock of pain for dissolving certain kinds of magic. 


“One word, Ma’am,” he said, coming back from the fire; limping, because 
of the pain. “One word. All you’ve been saying is quite right, I shouldn’t 
wonder. ’m a chap who always liked to know the worst and then put the 
best face I can on it. So | won’t deny any of what you said. But there’s one 
thing mote to be said, even so. Suppose we have only dreamed, or made 
up, all those things—trees and grass and sun and moon and stars and 
Aslan himself. Suppose we have. Then all I can say is that, in this case, 
the made-up things seem a good deal more important than the real ones. 
Suppose this black pit of a kingdom of yours is the only world. Well, it 
sttikes me as a pretty poor one. And that’s a funny thing, when you come 
to think of it. We’re just babies making up a game, if you’re right. But 
four babies playing a game can make a play-world which licks your real 
world hollow. That’s why ’m going to stand by the play-world. ’m on 
Aslan’s side even if there isn’t any Aslan to lead it. ’m going to live as like 
a Narnian as I can even if there isn’t any Narnia. So, thanking you kindly 
for our supper, if these two gentlemen and the young lady are ready, we’re 
leaving your court at once and setting out in the dark to spend our lives 
looking for Overland. Not that our lives will be very long, I should think; 
but that’s small loss if the world’s as dull a place as you say.” 


The Silver Chair, C.S. Lewis 
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Part III: against the Nothing 


The Neverending Story is a tale of a quest, like The Lord Of The Rings. There is a 
youthful hero, a vast danger imperiling the land, and a central, circular sym- 
bol. For all of these similarities, it is profoundly different—where Tolkien 
gives us an archetypal story that lacks any real self-awareness, Ende wrote a 
narrative of narrative itself, of how our beliefs and unbelief shape the world. 
It was the first novel I ever read by myself. At the time I enjoyed it simply 
as an adventure, but I didn’t have to grow much older to see the meta story. 
Now, although it can feel twee at times, I find it a far more interesting and 
useful offering than LOTR as a source of revolutionary inspiration. 


Its author’s life is at surface like Tolkien’s, but surprising and exciting upon 
further investigation. Michael Ende was the child of Bavarian artists, and 
grew up in a bohemian neighborhood. He was drafted into the Nazi army in 
1945, near the end of WWII. Ende promptly deserted, and joined a resistance 
group called Bavarian Freedom Action as a courier. The group tried to start 
an uprising in Munich against the Nazis by taking over a radio station and 
broadcasting a call for mass rebellion. While their action in Munich failed, 
and most of them were executed, it had a surprising consequence—inmates 
at Dachau heard the announcement and revolted against the guards. The SS 
officers fled in panic, and American soldiers arrived at the self-liberated camp 
before they had an chance to return. This proved to be unbelievably good 
timing for the Dachau prisoners, as their guards were under secret orders to 
lead them on a final death march in the event of Allied victory to prevent 
their liberation. Their autonomous uprising, inspired by the call issued by 
Ende’s group, saved their lives. It is in this kind ofself-directed, unlikely re- 
sponse to a distant echo, that I see hope. 


Ido not know if Ende read The Lord of the Rings before he wrote The Never- 
ending Story, although it seems likely. He may not have written his book as a 
deliberate parallel or critique of Tolkien’s; it may be just that they dipped into 
the same store of folktales, were awate of the same collective unconscious. 
Ende’s story, though, takes a markedly different tack. His hero, Atreyu, is a 
green-skinned orphan, raised collectively by his (fictionalized Native Ameri- 
can) tribe; he is no one important. The Childlike Empress, despite her title, 
has no authority in Fantasia, and does not issue commands; everyone simply 
knows that she is the heart of the land. When the Nothing begins chewing 
away in the land, it represents itself also as a sickness within her. She is no 
Aragorn, nor a Gandalf—the closest parallel to her character in LOTR is 


Tom Bombadil. Her token AURYN, in sharp contrast to the Ring, does not 
hold any power, except for the respect accorded it by the various inhabitants 
of Fantasia as a sort of password. The various wise creatures in the story 
have information and opinions, but no power that transcends their own lives; 
they seem to be self-directed, almost totally autonomous. The giant vicious 
spider in Ende’s story, Ygramul, can be reasoned with, despite her hunger; 
while both she and Shelob ate present mainly to advance the plot, Ygramul 
knowingly consents to her role. 


All of these characters are nonhuman, and yet most are developed. In fact, 
the only humans in the novel are Bastian, our reader/author, and the people 
in his backstory; they seem far more monstrous than the others. The more 
Bastian tries to escape himself in the course of reading/writing the story, 
the more he is confronted with himself and his failures. He must engage 
actively with the story, take up his agency in naming the Childlike Empress, 
and create the world—otherwise the Nothing wins. He beings the story as a 
sad, scared child; he ends the story much the same way, but prepared to live 
his life regardless. Beginning powerless, he gains power, abuses it... and then 
willingly lays it down. Frodo bears only a fraction of Bastian’s agency. 


The second half of the book, which tells the story of Bastian’s exploration 
of Fantasia and his experiments with power, was entirely left out of the 
film; it was too grim and unpleasant for American film audiences, I suppose. 
(Ende hated the movie, and took his name off it once he saw it.) One thread 
common to both movie and book are the Swamps of Sadness, where Artax 
the horse gives up, surrenders to the sadness, and dies... something easy to re- 
late to. The real threat, though, is the Nothing eating away at the land. It is the 
unbelief of the human world in fantasy, the subsumption of the imagination 
by the spectacle and practical concerns. It is alienation, despair, normalcy. It 
is the totality; there is no outside to it. Or, rather, Fantasia is that Outside... 
but it is being slowly eaten by the Nothing, Only an act of willing, participa- 
tory belief can save it. 


Le COOMA CMCC ROOT 


“The Nothing caught us in our sleep and this is what it did to us.” 
“Ts it very painful?” Atreyu asked. 

“No,” said the second bark troll, the one with the hole in his chest. 
“You don’t feel a thing. There’s just something missing, And once it 
gets hold of you, something more is missing every day. Soon there 
wont be anything left of us.” 
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embracing negation of the existent to escape death; an 
end to utopia in pursuit of utopia; death to this world; 
creation; and other fantasies 


The Nothing surrounds us. 


It has been growing for some time now, the distance, the separation; the way 
that our social events seem hollow, the blue-white lights that make us all look 
like the worst versions of ourselves. It’s not the big betrayals that really hurt, 
but the almost imperceptible ones: the ways in which our friends pull away, 
the times we have nothing to say when they offer us kindness. It is hard to 
imagine anything, now, that might be worth fighting for—at least without 
imagining its corollary failures. The despair set in awhile ago, as we watched 
some of our friends lose their souls. We find that the trappings of the world 
we used to despise feel more possible now, that we can discuss car insurance 
and cellphone plans with genuine interest—with more interest and ease than 
we feel when we speak of the freedom we used to desire. We are becoming 
realistic about our goals, and we consider compromising our dreams for the 
greater good; some of their explanations are starting to make sense to us. 
We tell ourselves that we will never compromise our principles, but the way 
ahead is unclear; perhaps we'll just stay here for awhile. 


With a start, we jerk away from the spell they have been weaving, each time 
more crazily and desperately than before. We are losing; they will have us 
soon. 


Power spirals inwards, more tightly and insidiously with each turn. It started 
by working on our bodies—now it has our lives, minds, our desires, and is 
reaching for our hearts. Fantasy can be a way for power to succeed in that 
goal when we are so seduced by its images that we swallow whole myths 
of the just war, the good leader, the dark and swarthy enemy—or it can be 
a delusion that leads us to believe we can create the world we want to see 
peacefully, easily, and without the destruction of everything—or it can be 
the accelerant to our rage. As a friend put it, “Utopias are only useful insofar 
as their image strengthens people who are fighting in the present.” And if 
the Outside is destroyed or colonized as soon as it is imagined, what kind of 
belief and action is necessary to generate or reach it actually—and without 
that belief crystallizing into the Ring of narrative/ideology? 


To live anothet’s real or imagined experiences through stories is not just to 
see through their eyes, but to see through their eyes with our own, critically, 
as engaged participants. Both fantasy and anarchy are necessarily unreal, but 
plausible within a shared experience. To engage in them is to temporarily 
and willfuly suspend our disbelief, to accept unreal premises and follow their 
narrative. To follow any narrative is far from innocent, but perhaps we can 
do so without losing our souls by carefully practicing a sort of game-like 
rational irrationality. | want a kind of thinking and practice that rejects both 
bourgeosis scientific rationality and a false glorification of the natural; I want 
to notice a non-sequential collection of moments, and to tell others about 
those I find meaningful. Tolkien told an alternate history, but not alternate 
enough; what would it mean to instead live/tell a story about the end of 
history, like Atreyu and Bastian? Can intention alone serve as the connection 
we need between a non-ideological, consensual belief in revolutionary 
possibility and material struggle? 


We cannot keep opening wardrobe doors and expecting Narnia on the other 
side—if the past few years have taught us anything, it’s that there’s no clear, 
direct portal to utopia... but we can open the dustiest books in the stillest 
libraries, and let them remind us of our dreams; tell each other about the 
awful things that have been done to us, and replenish our hatreds. We must 
not consume these stories as soma to sedate ourselves, but as fuel for battle: 
the irrational and mystical belief that we can win, or, if that over-stretches 
your imagination, that they can lose. Let us read them through the lens of 
out actual beliefs and lives, and not be distracted by the heroes who would 
oppress us if we were in the story—nor by the shiny visions of ourselves-as- 
we-could-be that capitalism now offers. We can use what we find to refuse 
alienation by embracing it: by seeing ugliness and abjection as our true starting 
point, and using it as a basis for action. That action generates its own reality. 


I believe that when we fully accept the terrifying implications of our fantasy, 
we can make it real, actualize ourselves as the Orcish horde, live magic, spread 
anarchy. We can destroy not only Sauron and Saruman, our oppressors, but 
also what we are told to want—the Shire. We have nothing to lose. 
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IF WE ROB THE BANKS 
IT’S BECAUSE WE HAVE RECOGNIZED MONEY 


PREVENT US FROM LIVING 


IF WE ATTACK THE POLICE 


IT'S HOT TO GET THEM OUT OF OUT NEIGHBORHOODS 
BUT TO GET THEM OUT OF OUR LIVES 


@ THE SPECTACLE WISHED TO MAKE US APPEAR DREADFUL 
= INTEND TO BE MUCH WORSE 
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And there are millions of teens who read because they are sad and 
lonely and enraged. They read because they live in an often-terrible 
world. They read because they believe, despite the callow protestations 
of certain adults, that book—especially the dark and dangerous ones— 
will save them. As a child, I read because books—violent and not, blas- 
phemous and not, terrifying and not-were the most loving and trust- 
worthy things in my life. I read widely, and loved plenty of the classics 
so, yes, I recognized the domestic terrors faced by Louisa May Alcott’s 
March sisters. But I became the kid chased by werewolves, vampires, 
and evil clowns in Stephen King’s books. I read books about monsters 
and monstrous things, often written with monstrous language, because 
they taught me how to battle the real monsters in my life. And now I 
write books for teenagers because I vividly remember what it felt like 
to be a teen facing everyday and epic dangers. I don’t write to protect 
them. It’s far too late for that. I write to give them weapons—in the 
form of words and ideas-that will help them fight their monsters. 


I write in blood because I remember what it felt like to bleed. 


Sherman Alexie 
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The morning comes, the night decays, 

the watchmen leave their stations; 

The grave is burst, the spices shed, the linen wrapped up; 
The bones of death, the cov’ring clay, 

the sinews shrunk & dry’d. 

Reviving shake, inspiring move, breathing! awakening! 
Spring like redeemed captives 

when their bonds & bars are burst; 


Let the slave grinding at the mill, run out into the field: 
Let him look up into the heavens & laugh in the bright air; 
Let the inchained soul shut up in darkness and in sighing, 
Whose face has never seen a smile in thirty weary years; 
Rise and look out, his chains are loose, 

his dungeon doors are open. 

And let his wife and children return 

from the oppressot’s scourge; 

They look behind at every step & believe it is a dream. 
Singing. 


The Sun has left his blackness, 

& has found a fresher morning 

And the fair Moon rejoices in the clear & cloudless night; 
For Empire is no mote, 

and now the Lion & Wolf shall cease. 


William Blake, America, A Prophecy 
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